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Why Music? 


Mr. McBurney: Tell us, Dr. Ganz, 
why music? What is your reaction to 
this question? 


Mr. GANZ: Will you excuse my being 
very frank? This question is unfor- 
tunate. It is negative. Why don’t you 
ask, “Why not music?” Because music 
is here. In fact, in our dear United 
States, it is so decidedly here that the 
rest of the world is accepting or has 
to accept our cultural leadership, 
especially in music. 


Mr. McBurney: How do you react to 
the question, LaMair? 


‘A Positive Question’ 


Mr. LAMarr: I don’t agree with the 
attitude of the eminent Mr. Ganz. 
I believe the question is a positive 
question and that it can be answered 
in a positive, constructive manner. 
We have music as a means of self- 
expression, as a means of satisfying 
a native, inherent hunger that exists 
in all human beings, a hunger that can 
be satisfied only by music and it pro- 
vides an outlet for our emotions and 
it satisfies our spiritual wants. 


Mr. McBurNEY: What is your posi- 
tion, Marterie? 


Mr. MartTeriE: I think music is uni- 
versal and everyone has a certain 
amount of music in his soul. Some 
exploit their musical talent and of 
course, some don’t. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think people 
really have this innate hunger for 
music, LaMair? 

Mr. LAMarr: Certainly. There is evi- 
dence that it exists all around us. 
_ There is evidence that it has existed 
since prehistoric times. Excavations 
in Egypt have shown that primitive 
people in the jungle participated in 
music in their own, crude ways. They 
dried skins and stretched them over 
empty tree trunks, or in some manner 
developed a means of producing musi- 
cal sounds. They participated in their 


chants in their own native singing. 
That was their way of expressing 
themselves in music. 


Mr, GANZ: I remember having heard 
a record made at a festival of the 
crowning of a king somewhere in 
West Africa and it was a record 
featuring five different drums. I had 
the pleasure of presenting the record 
to Mr. Stravinsky, and after hearing 
those five drums, he grew pale. He 
said, “I tell you, you don’t know how 
much I enjoyed this because this is 
the first real competition that I have 
met.” Out of West Africa! 


What Satisfactions? 


Mr. McBurney: What kind of satis- 


factions do people get out of music, 
LaMair? 


Mr. LAMarr: They get emotional sat- 
isfaction; they get intellectual satis- 
faction, and they get spiritual satis- 
faction. Music provides a satisfaction 
for all types of human wants and 
provides it as no other subject or com- 
modity or thing does. 


Mr. MARTERIE: People get into moods. 
Some people will relax to a Dixieland 
type of music which is a jazz form, 
and you will find other people such 
as myself who may want to hear a few 
string records; sit down and relax 
that way. On the other hand, you 
will find a boy and girl who want to 
hear a real, hot record—that is their 
form of relaxation. 


Mr. McBurney: You are describing 
emotional response to music—that I 
can understand. How about this in- 
tellectual reaction? When people lis- 
ten to you play the piano, Dr. Ganz, 
is it an intellectual or emotional re- 
sponse? 


Mr. GANZ: I try to reach everyone. 
I usually play to a person, a musicai 
person who understands music, and 
I address myself in my standards to 
that ideal person, but I am very care- 
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ful in trying to please everyone, even 
those who do not understand what I 
am doing; they should get some re- 
action from my playing. 


Mr. McBurney: Can you please both 
in the same performance? 


Mr. GANZ: Yes, because my program 
should be varied enough to reach 
everyone. That is what we learn 
through years and years of experience 
in conducting and playing. You have 
to please everyone in that audience 
at least once during the performance. 


‘intellectual Quality’ 


Mr. LaMarr: I think that we can 
truthfully say that a person who is 
studying music, who wants to learn 
how to sing or perform on a musical 
instrument or how to read music is 
satisfying an intellectual quality just 
as one satisfies his intellect when he 
learns literature or the drama, the 
dance, or other forms of learning. 


Mr. MARTERIE: In performing for the 
colleges (I have been playing the 
proms), we stand up there and play 
and try to satisfy everybody in that 
crowd, but they understand. They 
come up there with a definite knowl- 
edge of what they want to hear. They 
will request a particular arrangement 
and bring out a particular bar and 
say, “Where are your violins in that 
spot?” I have to explain to them we 
cut the strings out of my band. They 
are understanding. They know. They 
buy those records and study them 
pretty well, too. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Do you think that is 
a new thing in this world? Do you 
suggest the listeners to your popular 
music are a sophisticated crowd and 
they know something about music? 


Mr. MARTERIE: They understand what 
they want. They don’t go out and 
buy any record. They go into a store 
and listen to a recording two or three 
times and buy them from two or three 
different artists and they pick their 
artists. 


Mr. LAMaIr: They won’t always pick 
the same thing either. They have a 
variety of appetites to satisfy in 


music, just as they have a variety of 
appetites for food for their physical 
body. 


Mr. GANZ: Not two people will agree 
on an impression made by a musician. 
Of a thousand people listening to a 
concert, not two agree. 


Mr. MARTERIE: I have to disagree 
with you in this one respect. The 
younger set often form music clubs. 
It is not a case of having to like 
something because you are a member 
of the club, but you will find today 
that people will request a particular 
song, such as say, “Across The Wide 
Missouri’”—they will come up, 1, 2, 3, 
up to 50 people and request the same 
thing. Fifty people have agreed on 
one particular thing. 


Mr. LaMarr: There are 50 people 
who go buy hamburgers for lunch too. 
That doesn’t prove anything. 


‘Many Tastes’ 


Mr. GANZ: You remember dear, old 
Rachmaninoff, when he had played 
for two hours and came a few en- 
cores, and the audience demanded the 
old “Prelude” and let us say there 
were 3000 people in the audience and 
the only one who hated it was Rach- 
maninoff himself. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: You have been talk- 
ing about the broad sweep of music 
and the universal character of music. 
I think if you want to make a case 
for it, you ought to discuss its values, 
as I see it, in more general terms. 
This will give you a lead, LaMair. In 
the kind of tension-wrought society 
in which we live, do you think that 
music plays any special role? 


Mr. LAMarr: You are talking about 
music as a means of satisfying the 
emotions. Music will arouse or dis- 
sipate emotions. By way of example, 
you can think of military marches, 
you think of lullabies, you think of 
love songs, you think of music to meet 
any particular mood in which one 
finds himself. 


Mr. GANZ: How about the difference 
between the wedding march and the 
funeral march? One is the beginning 
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and the other one is the ending. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think, Doc- 
tor, music has any therapeutic values? 


Mr. GANZ: Oh, indeed. May I quote 
one sentence which I read yesterday, 
written by Mrs. Esther Gilliland, one 
of the national authorities: “Few of 
us realize the amazing curative powers 
of the universal language of music,” 
and then she mentions that at Downey 
Hospital, “these men and women, ap- 
parently irrational in attitude and 
speech, become completely reasonable 
when under the influence of music.” 


Therapeutic Value 


Mr. McBurney: I take it you haven’t 
given serious consideration to the 
therapeutic values of your music, 
Marterie? 

Mr. MARTERIE: Well... 


Mr. McBurney: These kids want 
something else out of it! 


MR. MARTERIE: We do perform out at 
the hospitals and it really is a 
pleasure. They are very appreciative 
and they have their requests and they 
have their likes and dislikes, but 
they don’t show you the dislikes. They 
are appreciative and the majority of 
them are very, very musical. 


Mr. McBurney: A grand audience. 


Mr. MARTERIE: They are a grand 
audience. You won’t find them any 
better! 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think music 
has any special values for youngsters, 
for children? Not those at Marterie’s 
proms, I am thinking about the kids. 


Mr. LAMarr: As a part of their edu- 
cation? Oh, yes, certainly, because of 
the contribution that music makes 
to the development of the mind, to the 
‘ complete education of a child, I think 
that children should have instruction 
in music in school during regular 
school hours, as part of their normal, 
everyday means of attaining a com- 
plete education. I think we are too 
prone to pay attention to so-called 
talent or aptitude when we think of 
_ giving a child an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with music. They should 


have the same opportunity they have 
in all subjects. Some children will 
assimilate instruction to a greater 
degree than others, but that is equally 
true of other subjects in school. 


‘Reaction of Children’ 


Mr. GANZ: I have had considerable 
experience in playing for children, 
symphonic concerts for children. I 
can’t think of anything more precious 
than the immediate reaction of a 
young audience to music. You see, 
children are “unwritten music pages,” 
and whatever is good they should 
have. I have always held the best is 
just good enough for the children. 
When I think of all the audiences that 
I have had the privilege to play for 
and conduct for, it is so remarkable 
that children come in the artist’s 
room, they come and shake your hand. 
For example, a four year old lad, led 
by grandmother, said, “I like your 
concert and I am coming again.” 


Mr. LAMArR: I recall the time I took 
my nine year old son to a piano 
recital of Horowitz. He sat there 
with his pencil and graded each num- 
ber Mr. Horowitz played and he came 
pretty close to being right. 


Mr. GANZ: Did he grade him all 


right? 
Mr. LAMArIR: He passed that test. 


Mr. GANZ: He may become a critic 
then. 


Mr. MARTERIE: Going back to the 
question you asked Mr. LaMair, I was 
under the impression that they have 
a music education program in gram- 
mar schools. 


Mr. LAMArIR: They do in many schools, 
but not always adequate musical in- 
struction. In too many schools music 
is available but after regular school 
hours, so that instruction in music 
infringes on what the child regards 
as his private time. 


Mr. MARTERIE: I have children, they 
are both piano players, one is 12, and 
one is 8, and they have markings on 
their cards from school, and I would 
say very good markings at that. The 
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teachers are not partial because they 
come from a musical family; if their 
musical ability is good, they mark it. 


Mr. GANZ: The best public school 
system I have been able to meet was in 
Modesto, California. They have an 
elementary school orchestra, from 
there they graduate to the high school 
orchestra, and from the high school 
orchestra they graduate into the 
symphonic orchestra. I have con- 
ducted a concert with them with re- 
markable cooperation. The program 
is immensely constructive. 


Mr. MARTERIE: They can graduate to 
a dance band too, can’t they, Doctor? 


Mr. GANZ: I don’t hear enough of 
that, which reminds me of what some 
one said, “Really, what I am seriously 
concerned about is the ignorance of 
the educated,” and that includes me. 


Mr. MARTERIE: J think you will find 
in the popular field that your really 
wonderful instrumentalists basically 
are all good, legitimate musicians. I 
think to play any instrument well in 
any field you have to have your basic 
legitimate experience. 


Mr. LAMAIR: We mustn’t leave the 
impression that instruction in music is 
not available in schools. It is in many 
places, but it isn’t adequate. I think 
it is a part of the responsibility of 
the parents to familiarize themselves 
with what type of musical instruction 
is available in their schools and then 
see to it that adequate musical in- 
struction becomes available. 


Mr. McBurney: When you talk about 
music instruction, are you talking 
about instruction in participation in 
music, learning how to play an in- 
strument, to play the piano, or are 
you talking about the appreciation of 
music? 


‘Place of Knowledge’ 


Mr. LAMAIR: Both. One goes hand in 
hand with the other. You can’t sepa- 
rate them. By instruction, I mean that 
the child should become familiar with 
the musical symbols, with rhythm, 
with harmony, with melody, learn to 
read music... 


Mr. McBurNEY: Can’t the man who 
knows nothing about music in a 
technical sense enjoy it and appreciate 
it? Indeed, let me suggest this pos- 
sibility: might he not appreciate it in 
a more real sense than the fellow who 
knows music technically? Am I right 
or wrong? 


Mr. MARTERIE: You are right. Your 
question brings out a good point. If 
we do a program, say of five or six 
arrangements, and do these tunes for 
a man who has a score in his hand, 
who knows these arrangements, his 
attention is definitely divided; if you 
are working for a general audience, 
they still love music and they have a 
great musical knowledge in them- 
selves and they still may not be able 
to play or write music. 


‘Intuitive Knowledge’ 


Mr. McBurRNEY: 
knowledge. 


It is an intuitive 


Mr. GANZ: I am very much in favor 
of the man who doesn’t know any- 
thing about music but gets a mar- 


velous reaction. He is unconsciously — 


happy, but he is happy. 
Mr. MARTERIE: Definitely, he is happy. 


Mr. LAMArrR: You asked a question, 
“Ts that right or wrong?” I think 
you are wrong. If a person has a 
knowledge of music, he will be able 
to appreciate music much more than 
if he had no knowledge of music. Of 
course, what disturbs Dr. Ganz and 
Mr. Marterie and others who play in 
public, is that a portion of their audi- 
ence is evaluating the standard of 
their performance and they don’t al- 
ways like that. But we are not talk- 
ing about those people appreciating 
music, we are talking about their 
evaluating how well the artist or 
orchestra performs. 


Mr. GANZ: No one will ever agree on 
that. You have to read the two papers 
in the morning and the one says it is 
good and the other one says it isn’t— 
who knows? 


Mr. LAMAIR: The person in the audi- 
ence who heard the performance will 
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appreciate it and pays no attention to 
what the critics say or think. 


‘A Better Man’ 


Mr. GANZ: May I tell my little story? 
After a symphony concert in a small 
town in Texas, and everybody was 
gone from the Green Room, that 
awful place where the lies are told, 
a man stood there rather simply 
dressed, a laborer. When he said, 
“Are you walking back to the hotel?” 
I said, “Yes.” And he told me, “This 
is the first symphony concert I have 
ever heard and I can assure you I am 
a better man after it.” 


Mr. McBurney: That is a magnificent 
story, Doctor. 


Mr. GANz: I consider that the best 
compliment I have had in my career. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Let’s make this case 
for music a bit more specific. When 
you play the piano, what kind of re- 
action do you hope for? What do you 
want people to get out of it? 


Mr. GANZ: I want them to appreciate 
the works I perform. I am the mes- 
senger to deliver the music of those 
who wrote great music. I am the 
missionary. The most modest man in 
our profession, Toscanini, when some- 
body said to him, “You are the great 
Beethoven,” he said, “My dear, first 
Beethoven, and second Beethoven, and 
third Beethoven and then a long time 
afterward comes little Toscanini.” 
That is the integrity of the artist and 
that is why we admire him. 

Mr. McBurNEy: What do you think 
of the piano as an instrument? What 
are its potentialities? 

Mr. GANZ: The piano expresses the 
entire range of the orchestra. A 
_. good pianist can imitate every instru- 
ment, even the trumpet. I sometimes 
play the trumpet on the piano. 


Mr. MArTERIE: I want to hear that. 


Mr. GANZ: It is nearly as good and 
_ as loud. 


Mr. McBurney: For you, the piano 
. is the king of the instruments? 


Mr. MARTERIE: That’s to be disputed. 


Mr. GANZ: The trumpet is a single 
instrument. 


Mr. MARTERIE: The trumpet is the 
king of the instruments. 


Mr. LAMarr: It looks to me as though 
we’ve got three kings here. The organ 
is the king of the instruments. 


Mr. GANZ: There is a psychology of 
the concert hall which is marvelous, 
you see. Of the conductor, they only 
see the back; of the pianist they only 
see the profile, and Casals when he 
sits in front of the audience, looks the 
other way. He doesn’t want to have 
his face seen. A singer, like John 
McCormack where you can _ under- 
stand every word he says, is out there 
in front and that is why he gets $5000 
a night and audiences up to 8000. Of 
the organist, I have never seen any- 
thing except the top of the head. 
[Laughter] 


Mr. McBurNeEyY: Think of the versa- 
tility of the organ, the loudness of 
the trumpet. Where does your king 
come in? 


Mr. GANZ: The trumpet is a single 
instrument, and the organ is a com- 
bined instrument of musicality and 
contraptions. It is a marvelous in- 
strument. 


Mr. LaMarr: It is the most majestic 
of instruments. 


Mr. MARTERIE: I think the trumpet is. 


Mr. LaMarr: It is imitative and 
genuine. It has its own sound, native 
to the organ, and it imitates ac- 
curately other instruments. 


Mr. GANZ: Our crescendo is in our 
heart; with the organ it is in the foot. 


Music in America 


Mr. McBurney: We will give you the 
last rebuttal on that. Perhaps we 
ought to declare them all kings. I 
am interested in asking about the 
status of music in America, Doctor. 
How do you regard it? 


Mr. GANZ: I admit my age. I came 
to this country in 1900 and I have 
seen 50 years of evolution and I 
think I should be permitted to talk 
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about it. I think the evolution in 
our country in these 50 years has 
been the same, if not even quicker 
and greater than the 250 years that 
made Germany a great musical coun- 
try. Today, I say American music 
went around the world with the 
Sousa marches, then it went around 
the world with jazz. Today it is go- 
ing around the world with symphonic 
music. That is an evolution that can 
hardly be matched by any other 
nation. I think we have reached a 
point where in assuming a global 
responsibility we are standing at the 
head in musical culture, in teaching, 
in the high school orchestras, bands, 
in children’s concerts. These are all 
American inventions, and Europe is 
beginning to imitate us in some of 
these. 


Popular Music 


Mr. MARTERIE: I agree with Dr. Ganz. 
You will find that in the popular 
field, too, today. Many of our orches- 
tras are going to Europe. One other 
thing they are doing today: Often 
they are not allowing the artists to 
take their orchestras over to Europe 
but they are allowing the leader to go 
and organize an orchestra in Europe 
which gives him a chance to play his 
arrangements and different types of 
things. They are going over great. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think popular 
music in America is changing? 


Mr. MARTERIE: In my opinion, being 
an orchestra leader and making rec- 
ords, we have to find a way to please 
the people, and we are finding out 
now that, to go back to your school 
children, high school and college stu- 
dents, they are intellectual, they know 
music, they are not buying things 
SUCHEAS ne. 


Mr. McBurney: They are buying 
“Goodnight, Irene’’ and “The Tennes- 
see Waltz.” 


Mr. MARTERIE: They are pure Amer- 
ican folk songs. 


Mr. GANZ: How about the federal 
interpretation of the Missouri Waltz? 
[Laughter] 


Mr. MArtEeRIE: Make it “The Wide 
Missouri Waltz.” 


Mr. McBurNrEy: What you are say- 
ing is that by and large you are fac- 
ing more sophisticated audiences? 


Mr. MarTERIE: In my first recording, 
I recorded a thing called “Truly” 
which is a pretty slow piece of music. 
It involved quite a few, 34 men, and 
I used 18 strings, and oboes and horns, 
a lot of trumpets and trombones, 
never thinking the kids would buy 
that. Believe it or not, they are still 
buying it after two years. They have 
accepted it. All my recordings have 
been patterned with my strings and 
choral group and once in a while we 
feature a trumpet. 


Radio and TV 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think radio 
and television, LaMair, have been 
factors of some importance in spread- 
ing music, in spreading the trend 
that Marterie has been talking about, 
in developing the influence Dr. Ganz 
spoke about earlier? 


Mr. LAMarr: Definitely. Radio and 
television provide an easy means of 
communicating music to millions and 
millions of people and one of the nice 
things about music is that the more 
one hears, the greater is the desire 
to hear more. It is the type of ap- 
petite that can never be thoroughly 
satisfied. 


Mr. MARTERIE: When it comes to 
music, I will take radio. Believe me, 
I don’t think television, and I say 
this very honestly, I don’t think tele- 
vision has done music any good, 
myself. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Why not? 


Mr. MARTERIE: You don’t get a chance 
to play anything but vaudeville music. 
On radio you can do concert music 
and dance music, all types of music. 
In television we are stymied and we 
play nothing but vaudeville music. 


Mr. GANZ: I can’t talk about tele- 
vision, There are enough good- 
looking people to fill out the hours. 
Now that I have heard the conversa- 
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tion which we have had here, I come 
to the first question again. Accord- 
ing to what we have heard here, 
music is very much in evidence in 
the United States, and we shouldn’t 
say, “Why music?” It is here! 


Mr. LaMarr: I think that Dr. Ganz’ 
story about the man in the concert 
hall in Texas provides the best 
answer that anyone could give to the 
question, “Why music.” It made him 
“a better man.” 


Federal Assistance? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Do you suggest that 
general interest in music is such that 
our federal government, the state, 
ought to give more attention to it as 
they have in some of the countries 
that you know so much better than 
I do? 


Mr. GANZ: I think a Secretary of Fine 
Arts is most necessary. Millions of 
people have been asking for it, all 
- great musical organizations of the 
country have been asking for it and 


maybe some day Congress will see the 
light. 
Mr. McBurney: Do you really think 
that kind of a move would make 
sense? 


Mr. GANZ: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. MARTERIE: I think the GI Bill of 
Rights has given a lot of the boys a 
chance to go to school to learn music. 


Mr. McBurney: Don’t you have to 
be careful with the kind of thing we 
are talking about? Are you suggest- 
ing subsidy for orchestras? Do you 
suggest public support? Are you 
fearful of that at all? 


Mr. GANZ: I wouldn’t mind having a 
Democratic conductor or a Republican 
conductor, if he is good. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: You .wouldn’t mind 
having public money coming along? 


Mr. GANZ: There are changes about 
every eight years... 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry, gentlemen. 
Our time is up. 
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delphia, McKay [1933]. 

The inner, or occult, aspect of music is shown as influencing every phase 
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SEASHORE, CARL E. Why We Love Music. Philadelphia, Ditson, 1941. 

The elements in the musical situation which make music function in man’s 
life. Takes up the musical medium, musical motives, music in relation to 
different age groups, the musical temperament, musical inheritance, the future 
of musical instruments, and praise and blame in music. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND. At Home with Music. New York, Doubleday, 1945. 
Man’s various approaches to music and ways in which he can learn to 
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STRINGHAM, EDWIN JOHN. Listening to Music Creatively. New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
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1950. 
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VAN, de WALL, WILLEM. Music in Hospitals. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1946. 

Under the headings “music in normal living” and “hospital organization 
and function” the author discusses physical reactions and mental responses to 
music. 


Christian Science Monitor Magazine p. 7, Sept. 2, ’50. “Building Tomorrow’s 
Audience; Music Workshop at Center of Creative Arts, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York.” M. KASTENDIECK. 

The workshop provides a place for youngsters to satisfy their curiosity 
about music and to grow into music lovers and even professional performers. 


Commercial America p. 15-17+, Je., ’49. “Industrial Music Boosts Production 
and Morale.” 

“Scientifically designed and tested recorded programs of Muzak Corpora- 
tion reduce worker fatigue in offices and plants throughout the world.” 


House and Garden 98:120-1+, Dec., 50. “Never Too Young to Listen.” 
I. BUKETOFF. 

The story of the tactful guidance which led Igor Buketoff into a musical 
career and what he is now doing for other children as conductor of the Young 
People’s Concerts of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 


House and Garden 99:88+, Feb., ’51. “Main Street Symphony; Community 
Orchestras.” D. EWEN. 

The second phase of America’s “musical coming of age” is the develop- 
ment of 500 community founded and supported orchestras. 


Musical America 70:14, Dec. 1, ’50. “Is the United States Really a Musical 


Nation?” : ; 
Discusses participation in local music groups, pride in native musical 
products and appreciation of the smaller forms of music. 


Recreation 44:422-4, Jan., ’51. “Those Who Delight in Music.” S. M. 


DRINKER. : ist 
The story of a family who loved music and enjoyed it in a variety of ways. 


[Saturday Evening Post 223:12, Mar. 31, ’51. “People Live Great Music When 
Diluted in Popular Tunes.” R. ATTRIDGE. j aie 
America’s musical taste and those who are influencing it. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand issues? 
Available for 10 cents in coin 


What Is Happening to Music in America? 
Vol. XII, No. 18 


The Author and Reader in Time of Crisis 
Vol. XVI, No. 1 


A list of more than 100 Reviewing Stand discussions of the past two years is now 
available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, will bring you this list by return mail. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


TG 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


VOLUME XV 


The Korean Crisis and the Home 
Front. 

Is Germany 
West? 

Can We Stop Polio? 

Who Should Go to College? 
What Should I Do in an A-Bomb 
Attack? : 
Peacetime Uses and Problems o 
Atomic Energy. 

What Should Be Our National 
Water Policy? 

Can We Get People to Work To- 
gether? 

Korea—Test Case for American 
Foreign Policy. 

Russian Aims and American For- 
eign Policy. 

How Can Western Europe Be De- 
fended Against Communism? 
Who Should Be Drafted? 

Should the American People Re- 
ject the Welfare State? 

Pay As You Go or Deficit Financ- 
ing? 
Accidents—Childhood’s 
Health Hazard. 

Can We Curb Subversives With- 
out Losing Our Freedoms? 

Do Rockets and Jets Mean a New 
Era in Air Travel? 

Has Christmas Lost Its Religious 
Significance? 

Is the United Nations the World’s 
Best Hope for Peace in 1951? 


rurning East or 


Greatest 


23. 
24, 


25. 
26. 


i 
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12. 


13. 
. Are We Emotionally Prepared for 
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Have You Read These Issues 


of the 


Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand? 


List of all available issues on request 


How Should Christians Lock at 
War? 

The Function of Criticism in a 
National Emergency. 

America’s Role in Southeast Asia. 
What Should the University 
Stand For? 


~ VOLUME XVI 


The Author and Reader in Time 
of Crisis. 

The Alternatives 
Foreign Policy. 
Are the Public Schools Doing 
their Job? 

The Small Investor: His Prob- 
lems and Opportunities. 

What Are the Social Responsi- 
bilities of Scientists? 
Latin America in the 
Crisis. 

Do We Face Critical Shortages? 
Population and Food Pressure in 
the Orient. : 

What Fools These Mortals Be. 
How Much Can We Learn from 
History? 


in American 


World 


-. The Role of the Artist in a Tech- 


nological Society. 

Should College Students Be 
Drafted? 

Is World War III Inevitable? 


Today’s World? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 

1 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

() I enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 

1 I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


Name 


Sete e emer enn n mene nec cwee ena nwcesscecc cr wer ec enascnsweneeaewenessecessccencce scene cennncenccenccas wocccoee 
Sete ee eme meen meen een nne ence wenn ane cmwecenneneweeeensccececcccesee 


Pom ce meen ec een nnn nem nncensc cence nese enw n waren ence wcenesccencwensncenccccececreun 


Steen ewe enna ewewnnsnwewewnsecwennnseeewerae 


